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AFGHANISTAN. 13 Feb.—U.S. aid under Point Four (see United 
tates). 


ARAB LEAGUE. 2 Feb.—The session in Cairo ended. A communiqué 
was issued which stated that members of the League, while understand- 
ing their obligations under the United Nations Charter, and while 
resolving to do everything possible for peace, could not carry out their 
duties under the Charter wholeheartedly so long as national aspirations 
remained unsatisfied and unless they were provided with the military 
and economic means necessary for their own and for joint defence. 
Security Pact. A collective security pact was signed by all the 
States ey Jordan. Irak reserved the right not to be bound by the 
League in financial matters, and the Yemen maintained former reserva- 
tions. It was understood that Jordan had desired: (1) that the 
provision making a two-thirds majority binding on all States should be 
replaced by a clause stating that execution of any decision should be 
the responsibility of only those who voted for it; (2) that ‘aggression’ 
should be defined and should refer to aggression from a non-League 
country; (3) further revision and simplification of the general mechan- 
ism of the pact; (4) that the pact should not affect treaties between 
League States and other countries; (5) that an authority should be 
appointed to define a ‘threat of war’. It was understood that Jordan 
favoured bilateral military agreements between those countries border- 
ing on Israel as being more effective than a general security pact. 
Refugees. The League decided: (1) that all Palestinian Arab refugees 
should be immediately resettled in the countries they were in, but 


without prejudice to their — to repatriation or compensation; 


(2) to co-operate with U.N. refugee organizations; (3) to ask for more 
funds than those allotted under resettlement schemes. 

5 Feb.—Morocco. A League spokesman in Cairo said that the League 
had passed a resolution denouncing ‘French intervention’ in Morocco. 
He alleged that Gen. Juin, French Resident-General in Morocco, had 
threatened to depose Sultan Mohamed V, and said that the League had 
received appeals from various Moroccan sources for immediate inter- 
vention by Middle East Arab States. A French spokesman strongly 
denied the report that Gen. Juin had threatened to depose the Sultan 
and said that ‘such anti-French propaganda was intended to split 
western solidarity’. 
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TINA. 9 Feb.—Meat agreement with Brazil (see Br = 

An Argentine military and scientific expedition the 

left Buenos Aires in the ‘Santa Micaela’ for the British zone of Ant- I was 

arctica claimed by Argentina with the intention of establishing anf to 

Argentine post office and wireless station and a scientific base. frwagrs {3. 

Peron, who witnessed the departure of the expedition, said et they 8 

members were sacrificing themselves for their country in ing exte 

effective possession of land to which Argentina’s right was disputed. 

Argentina was fulfilling her undertaking not yet to send naval forces anu 
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Great Britain, A Government spokesman announced that Britain had 
proposed a resumption of meat talks in Buenos Aires. He said that 
Argentina would maintain her demand for £120 a ton for beef and that 
the discussions would cover the general picture of Anglo-Argentine trade. 


AUSTRALIA. 5 Feb.—Mr Menzies on aid to Malaya (see Ceylon). 

A conference of central bankers of the British Commonwealth 
opened in Sydney. 

8 Feb.—Australian sovereignty of Heard Island and the MacDonald 
Islands (see Great Britain). 

11 Feb.—New Zealand. Mr Doidge, New Zealand Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, arrived in Australia for discussions on Japan. 

13 Feb.—Mr Menzies, Prime Minister, arrived back in Australia. 

14 Feb.—Fapan. Mr John Foster Dulles, U.S. special envoy in the 
Far East, arrived in Canberra from Manila for discussions on Japan. 
Hr said that the purpose of his visit to Japan had not been to negotiate 
a peace treaty but to discover whether Japan could be relied on to carry 
out the terms of a treaty and to be a good partner of the free world. He 
said that there had been no discussion of Japanese rearmament in Tokio. 

Communism. Mr Menzies told the Press that he had returned with the 


| determination to defeat the Communists. The slow turn-round of ships 


in Australian ports was notorious oversea. 


AUSTRIA. 5 Feb.—Refugees. The headquarters of the International 
Refugee Organization at Salzburg announced that in the three and a 
half years up to 1 January 1951, 160,000 of the refugees who came to 
Austria during and after the war had been resettled, and 4,525 had been 
or to their countries of origin: 33,137 refugees were still under 
-R.O. care. 


BELGIUM. 14 Feb.—Strikes. Strikes in the Walloon coal-mining 
centre spread, the number of strikers increasing to about 70,000. 


BRAZIL. 9 Feb.—Argentina. It was announced that an agreement had 
been reached with Brazil providing for the weekly shipment to Brazil 
of 2,500 tons of Argentine meat until domestic supplies should be- 
come normal, 


bRITISH EAST AFRICA. 6 Feb.—Tanganyika. The Government 
announced details of a revised development and welfare programme for 
the period 1950-6 at an estimated cost of £24 m. of which nearly £4.5 m. 
was being allotted to development of natural resources, nearly {9 m. 
to a road programme, £3 m. to medical and educational services, and 
{3.5 to public buildings and housing schemes. 

8 Feb.—Tanganyika. The Legislative Council approved a plan to 
extend the Southern Province railway sixty miles westward. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 5 Feb.—Gold Coast. Voting began in the 
first general elections of the colony. 
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BRITISH WEST AFRICA (continued) 

11 Feb.—Gold Coast. The election results were declared as follows; 
Convention People’s Party (demanding immediate self-government) 
38 seats; Independents (favouring self-government ‘as soon as possible’) 
34; United Gold Coast Convention 3. (Owing to the presence of nine 
European members in Parliament, the C.P.P. would not have an 
absolute majority.) 

13 Feb.—Mr Kwame Nkrumah, leader of the Convention People's 
Party, who had been released from gaol on the previous day, said that 
his party would accept office on the new executive council on certain 
conditions. They would give the constitution a fair trial as a stepping. 
stone towards full self-government as a sovereign, independent 
dominion within the British Commonwealth at the earliest possible 
moment, but they would resign from office if the attitude of the adminis- 
tration were not in line with their policy and if they found the con. 
stitution unworkable. 


CANADA. 2 Feb.—France. M. Pleven, French Prime Minister, 
arrived on an official visit from the United States. 

4 Feb.—Defence. Mr St Laurent, Prime Minister, told Parliament 
that the institution of selective service, involving conscription of man- 
power, would at present only hamper Canada’s defence effort. 

5 Feb.—Defence: North Atlantic Treaty. Mr Claxton, Minister of 
National Defence, outlined to Parliament a three-year defence pro- 
gramme, estimated to cost {5,000 m., which would put into commission 
100 ships for the Navy, 40 squadrons for the Air Force, and a less clearly 
defined addition to the Army. The main contribution to the integrated 
western European forces would be an air division of 11 squadrons, but 
some Army elements would also be sent which at the beginning would 
comprise a brigade group or combat team of about 5,000 men. The 
Army’s role, in addition to the forces sent to Europe, would be to provide 
a strategic reserve. Plans were being made to train in Canada 3,000 
allied and Canadian airmen each year. Equipment for an infantry 
division had already been sent to the Netherlands, and supplies for three 
or four more would be sent. 

8 Feb.—North Atlantic Treaty. Mr Claxton announced in the House 
that Canada would send Belgium the equipment for an army division 


CEYLON. 5 Feb.—Australia. Mr Menzies, Australian Prime Minister, 
said in Colombo that Australia was ready to give further help towaids 
fighting banditry in Malaya. 


CHINA. 3 Feb.—Korea. A statement issued in Peking by Mr Chou En- i 
Lai, Foreign Minister, and broadcast by Peking Radio, affirmed that the 
U.N. resolution branding China as the aggressor in Korea was illegal 


and a perversion of the truth and had slandered China in order that the iw 


United States might further extend its aggressive war. Its adoption 
meant that there could be no truce, no negotiations, and no peaceful 
settlement, and the Chinese Government would pay no attention to the 
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efforts of the Good Offices Committee, the creation of which was an 
insult to the Chinese people. He said that the rejected Asian resolution 
might have been an acceptable basis for negotiation. 

7 Feb.—Expulsion of British Consul-General at Tihwa, Sinkiang 
(see Great Britain). 

9 Feb.—Great Britain. The British Chargé d’Affaires in Peking 
handed to the Foreign Ministry a note ot protest regarding the expulsion 
of the British Consul-General at Tihwa, Sinkiang (see under 7 Feb., 
Great Britain). 

14 Feb,—Mr Chou En-Lai on Japan (see U.S.S.R.). 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT IN SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA. 12 Feb.—A con- 
ference of the Committee opened in Colombo attended by a U.S. 
delegate, a representative from the International Bank, and delegates 
from various non-Commonwealth South-Asian countries, as well as by 
delegates from Commonwealth countries. 

14 Feb.—It was unanimously decided that a secretariat should be 
established in Colombo to facilitate the work of the Committee. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 4 Feb.—It was learned that a further group of 
persons had received sentences for espionage on behalf of the Vatican 
after a secret trial. It was known that at least six were priests whose 
sentences ranged from four to thirteen years’ hard labour. 

7 Feb.—United States. A U.S. Note in reply to the Czech Note of 


22 January was handed to the Czech Government in Prague. The Note 
rejected the allegations concerning flights of U.S. aircraft over Czech 
territory as having been fabricated for propaganda purposes and 
asserted that many reports had been received of Czech aircraft having 
crossed the west German border without authority, and no reply had 
been received to the U.S. request for an assurance that Czech pilots 
should be instructed to avoid such incidents. 

Note to Western Powers on Germany. Notes were handed to the U.S., 
British, and French embassies in Prague charging the western Powers 
with the creation of German militarism to serve their own aggressive 
ends and of encouraging among groups of Germans transferred from 
Czechoslovakia and Poland a desire for revenge and for a revision of 
‘valid inter-State decisions’. The Czechoslovak Government stated that 
it fully supported the Soviet proposal for a meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers and urged the western Powers to help towards a 
peaceful solution of the German question, pointing out that Czech 
ecurity depended on the preclusion of all possibility of German 


- Bageression. 


_ The Communist Party paper, Rude Pravo, announced that new elec- 
1ons of party officials would soon be held and that those officials who 
jwere not sufficiently militant would be eliminated. It complained that, 
pcontrary to the promise given to President Gottwald that every Com- 


fulmunist would be a shockworker, out of 2.5 m. workers, only 250,000 


ere shock-workers. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA (continued) 

9 Feb.—United States. The Czech Government sent a Note to the 
United States protesting against alleged flights of U.S. aircraft over 
Czech territory on 5 and 7 February which it stated were a violation of 
Czech sovereignty and a provocation. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 6 Feb.—Tenth 
quarterly report of E.C.A. (see United States). 
oe Feb.—A statement issued after the ending of a conference in Paris 
sade ar of O.E.E.C. and the Council of Europe on the 
ye of establishing closer relations between the two bodies, said 
that proposals would be submitted to the Committee of Ministers of the 
Council of Europe and to the Council of the O.E.E.C. 


FRANCE. 2 Feb.—M. Pleven, Prime Minister, arrived in Ottawa. 

India: Chandernagore Treaty. An agreement with India was signed in 
Paris providing for the cession to India of the territory of the free city 
of Chandernagore. Safeguards for French cultural possessions in the 
territory were included in the treaty. 

Hungary. The Hungarian Chargé d’Affaires in Paris was informed 
that members of the Hungarian Legation would in future be subject 
to a ban on travel outside the Departments of Seine, Seine-et-Marne, 
and Seine-et-Oise without special permits. 

4 Feb.—M. Pleven arrived back in Paris from the United States and 
Canada. 

5 Feb.—U.S. support for European integration (see United States), 

Arab League resolution on Morocco (see Arab League). 

Soviet Note re four-Power conference (see U.S.S.R.). 

7 Feb.—United States. After hearing a report from M. Pleven on his 
visit to the United States, the National Assembly endorsed the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy by 401 votes to 182. M. Pleven said that he had 
succeeded in dispelling misunderstanding in the United States caused 
by. propaganda representing France as an exhausted and spineless 
country. He thought that three factors had contributed to the success of 
the visit: (1) the voting in the Assembly on the extension of military 
service and the rearmament ‘budget; (2) the part played by French 
forces in Indo-China and in Korea; and (3) the friendly and outspoken 
character of the talks in Washington. The United States had promised 
to send all available war material to Indo-China, and half of the $500 m. 
voted by Congress for the Far East in 1950-51 would go to Indo-Chim. 
He had emphasized that French policy in Indo-China was in no sens 
colonialist. M. Pleven said that both France and the United State 
agreed that Europe was the vital theatre for resistance to aggression, and 
he maintained that France was immensely stronger than in 1938. 

Czech Note on Germany (see Czechoslovakia). 

8 Feb.—Tunisian reforms (see Tunisia). 

12 Feb.—Bulgaria, Rumania and Albania. It was learned that the 
Bulgarian, Rumanian, and Albanian representatives in Paris had been 
informed that they would be subject to certain travel restrictions within 
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French territory. Four days’ notice was given during which their 
Governments had the option of removing restrictions on French diplo- 
matists. 

13 Feb.—M. Frangois-Poncet on German rearmament and a Euro- 

army (see Germany). 

on Feb.—Morocco, The Foreign Ministry announced that Gen. Juin, 
French Resident-General in Morocco, had had a ‘very cordial’ meeting 
with the Sultan of Morocco. 

Franco-Italian conference (see Italy). 


GERMANY. 1 Feb.—Berlin. Soviet Sector authorities took over 
| control of West Staaken, a village on the western outskirts of the 
British Sector which, though technically belonging since 1945 to the 
Soviet area of control, had been included in the Spandau municipal 
administration in the British Sector. 

The west Berlin House of Deputies approved, by 114 votes to 8 
with 4 abstentions, a coalition Senate headed by Herr Reuter and com- 
posed of six Social Democrats, four Christian Democrats, four Free 
(Liberal) Democrats, and a non-party Senator for internal affairs. Herr 
Reuter said that the Senate would support every proposal for the 
reunification of the city through free elections. 

3 Feb.—West Germany. Coal. The International Authority for the 
Ruhr agreed on a reduction in the German export coal quota of 550,000 
tons for the first quarter of.1951, with the prospect of a reduction of 
610,000 tons if the daily output failed to reach the estimated figure of 
380,000 tons. The Luxembourg delegation abstained from voting. 

Trade Agreement. An interim trade agreement between east and west 
Germany was signed, providing for an exchange of goods to a total value 
of 340 m. marks. 

4 Feb.—Berlin. It was learned that the British Commandant, Gen. 
Bourne, had written to the head of the Soviet Control Commission 
asking that the village of west Staaken be left under the. Spandau 
municipal administration in the British Sector. He had said that it was 
realized that the village was under Soviet control for occupational 
purposes, but pointed out that it was ten miles from east Berlin and 
completely cut off from that sector. 

5 Feb.—West Germany. United States. A three-day conference of 
U.S. ambassadors and State Department officials in west Europe 
opened in Frankfurt. 

British statement re Krupp property (see Great Britain). 

7 Feb.—British statement re rearmament (see Great Britain). 

Czech Note to Western Powers on Germany (see Czechoslovakia). 

West Germany. Dr Adenauer, Federal Chancellor, said in a broadcast 
} that the Federal Government expected to be kept informed by the 
Western Powers of every development in any four-Power conference and 
to be given an opportunity of expressing its views before any decisions 
affecting Germany were taken. He rejected a policy of neutrality for 
Germany and said that the only way to safeguard peace was to build up 
a strong western defence front. 
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War Crimes. It was announced that the U.S. Commander-in-Chief of 
U.S. Forces in Europe had reduced the sentences of another nine war 
criminals, 

British statement on war criminals (see Great Britain). 

8 Feb.—West Germany: Krupp Works. Herr Arnold, Premier of 
North Rhine-Westphalia, said in Essen that there was no question of the 
Krupp works being used again for armaments production. 

Berlin: Church and State. The Evangelical Church Synod decided 
against moving its seat from west Berlin to Brandenburg as demanded 
by Herr Jahn, Land Premier of Brandenburg (see pp. 779-780), but 
suggested that the Brandenburg Church directorate should meet 
alternately ‘in the west and east currency areas’ and should open a 
finance office in east Berlin to handle currency matters. 

10 Feb.— West Germany. In an address to students of Bonn University, 
Dr Adenauer forecast that Russia would demand at the proposed forth- 
coming four-Power conference the complete demilitarization and nev- 
tralization of Germany which he said would be a disaster for Europe and 
for the German people as it would leave Germany defenceless and 
without formal allies and she would quickly come under the Soviet 
sphere of influence. It would also prevent the integration of Europe— 
another Soviet aim. He did not believe that the inclusion of west Ger- 
man forces in a western European army would provoke Russia, and he 
called for a quick decision on the question by the western Powers. He 
announced that he had received assurances from the United States and 
Britain that the Federal Government would be kept informed of the 
course of four-Power siegotiations and said that he would welcome a 
similar assurance from France. Referring to the east German appeal for 
German unity, Dr Adenauer pointed out that it came from a regime 
which a few days before had signed away 25 per cent of German terri- 
tory as it was in 1936, and he recalled that since 1945 nearly 200,000 
Germans had been placed in concentration camps in the eastern zone 
and 37,000 had been deported to Russia. He demanded the release of all J 
political prisoners before the east German rulers could expect to have 
their word trusted, and said that the basis for an all-German conference 
was still the establishment of some elementary freedom in east Germany. 
Dr Adenauer welcomed the conception of the Pleven Plan for an 
integrated European army. 

11 Feb.—West Germany. A party of thirty-five Communists loaded 
with propaganda material attempted to cross into the Federal Republic 
at Helmstedt. Eighteen of the party were caught, and the rest fled. 

Berlin. Mr Strogonov, acting Soviet commandant of Berlin, informed 
Gen. Bourne, the British commandant, that West Staaken would 
remain under the administration of the Soviet sector of Berlin. 

13 Feb—West Germany: European Army. M. Frangois-Poncet, 
French High Commissioner, said in a speech to the Frankfurt Press 
Club that the conference on a European army, due to in on 16 
February in Paris, had been devised at the Brussels Conference of 
Atlantic Powers in December and that part of its scope was to outline 
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the second and final stage of bringing west Germany into the defence of 
Europe, the first stage being the current exploratory, technical talks 
taking place at the Petersburg. He said that the conception at Brussels of 
equality for Germany was that as and when a German military contri- 
bution was made and as a consequence west Germany assumed more 
commitments, she would be granted wider political liberty and the 
present system of occupation would be replaced by negotiated agree- 
ments drawn up by a political commission. M. Frangois-Poncet 
explained that two stages in German rearmament had been envisaged at 
Brussels, and that in the first stage, which would be as short and quick 
as possible, there would be ‘certain disparities because of the different 
starting-points in each country’, and he hoped Germany would be pre- 
pared to accept these in exchange for the certainty of seeing them finally 
disappear. The purpose at the Paris conference was to agree on the 
structure of a European army which, together with the armies of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and Canada, would form an 
Atlantic army and would be composed of interchangeable elements. 

M. Frangois-Poncet, in a talk with Dr Adenauer, gave an assurance 
that the Federal Government would be kept informed of developments 
at both the preliminary and the main projected four-Power conferences. 

East Germany. Anti-war and anti-western demonstrations took place 
in Dresden on the sixth anniversary of the heavy air raid on the city by 
British and U.S. bombers. In a speech in the Karl Marx Square, Herr 
Grotewohl repeated the Soviet charge that the allies had acted in bad 
faith towards the Russians by bombing Dresden two days after the 
Yalta conference which had placed it in the future zone of Soviet 
occupation. 

14 Feb.—West Germany: War Crimes. A request by Dr Adenauer to 
postpone the execution of seven war criminals was refused by Mr 
McCloy, U.S. High Commissioner. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 1 Feb.—British Caribbean Area. The report of the 
= commission appointed in 1947 to consider the possibilities of a Customs 
union in the British Caribbean area was published (Colonial No. 268). 
It recommended a Customs union, which it affirmed would strengthen 
the territories’ economies, encourage their local industries, and increase 
their mutual trade. 

Korea. Mr Attlee, Prime Minister, in a statement to the Commons on 
the U.S. resolution passed by the U.N. Political Committee of the 
General Assembly, said that the U.K. delegate had been instructed 
0 vote for the resolution in its amended form because in that form the 
essential principle was maintained that the United Nations would con- 
tinue its efforts to secure a peaceful settlement and that further measures 
would not be taken until it was clear that those efforts had failed. He 
emphasized the importance and urgency of the task entrusted to the 

ood Offices Committee and assured the House of his conviction that 
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GREAT BRITAIN (continued) 

Bechuanaland. Mr Gordon Walker’s visit (see South Africa). 

4 Feb—Sarawak. Mr Anthony Brooke’s appeal and Sarawak 
representations (see Sarawak). 

5 Feb.—Coal. The Minister of Fuel and Power informed the Com- 
mons that 1,073,300 tons of coal had been purchased for import to 
Britain from the United States, India, and Nigeria. 

Hungary. Mr Younger, Minister of State, announced that all members 
of the Hungarian Legation had been restricted to a travel limit of 
within eighteen miles of Hyde Park Corner without special permission 
for an extension from the Foreign Office. 

Basutoland. Mr Gordon Walker’s visit (see South Africa). 

Germany: Krupp Property. Mr Younger told Parliament that the 
Government’s policy regarding the Krupp property was unchanged. 
The armaments works had been dismantled and the remaining pro- 
perties were being deconcentrated under Law 27 which had as its 
primary object the prevention of the return to positions of ownership 
and control of those who had been found to have furthered Nazi 
aggressive designs. The property would not be affected by the U.S. 
be Commissioner’s annulment of the previous U.S. confiscation 
order. 

Soviet Note re four-Power conference (see U.S.S.R.). 

Irish adverse trade balance with the U.K. (see Ireland). 

6 Feb. Defence. Supplementary service estimates of £40 m. for the 
current financial year were approved by the Commons. 

7 Feb.—Steel Nationalization. An Opposition motion of censure on 
the Government for their decision to give effect to the Steel National- 
ization Act was defeated in the Commons by 308 to 298 votes. 

Czech Note on Germany (see Czechoslovakia). 

China. A statement was circulated in the Commons by Mr Davies, 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary, Foreign Office, giving an account of the 
expulsion by the Chinese for alleged espionage of the British Consul- 
General at Tihwa, Sinkiang, and his staff, following their subjection to 
searchings, long interrogations, and the most rigorous treatment. The 
British Chargé d’Affaires in Peking had been instructed to make strong 
representations to the Chinese Government. 

German Rearmament. Mr Davies said in answer to questions in the 
House that a decision in principle had been taken at Brussels concerning 
a German contribution to western defence, and that the current con- 
sultations between the High Commissioners and the Federal Govern- 
ment were the direct result of that decision and were purely exploratory. 

War Crimes. Mr Davies stated in the House that it was the Govern- 
ment’s intention that war criminals under their jurisdiction should serve 
their sentences, account being taken of normal remissions for good 
conduct. 

8 Feb.—Meat. An Opposition motion of censure, charging the 
Government with mismanagement of the meat situation, was defeated 
by 306 to 298 votes. 

Irish statement on egg prices (see Ireland). 
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Netherlands: Bacon. It was announced that arrangements had been 
concluded in London for the shipment of 30,000 tons of Dutch bacon 
between 1 January and 30 September at a price of 229s. a cwt 1.0.b. 

Newsprint. Mr Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, stated in a 
written Parliamentary reply that British representatives in Washington 
had been instructed to support a French proposal that a Commodity 
Group on Pulp and Paper should be established which would make the 
supply of newsprint one of its firs: concerns. 

Havana Charter and General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Mr 
Wilson announced in a Parliamentary written answer that in the light of 
the recent U.S. statement that the U.S. Administration did not propose 
to submit the Havana Charter for ratification to Congress, the Govern- 
ment would not recommend its ratification by Parliament. Careful con- 
sideration would be given to the new situation brought about by this 
change and by the expressed intention of the U.S. Administration to 
support the development of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade instead of the proposed International Trade Organization. 
Opportunity would be given for parliamentary debate on the subject. 
| Australia: Heard Island and the MacDonald Islands. A \etter dated 

19 December 1950 from Mr Gordon Walker, Secretary for Common- 
wealth Relations, to the Australian Resident Minister in London was 
published. It stated that the British Government regarded sovereignty 
in Heard Island and the MacDonald Islands as having been transferred 
to the Commonwealth Government on 26 December 1947—the date of 
the establishment there of effective Australian administration. 

9 Feb.—Colonial Development. The text was published of the Overseas 
Resources Development Bill which was foreshadowed in the White 
Paper of g January on the future of the Overseas Food Corporation. 
Expenditure on the new scheme for groundnuts productioa in East and 
Central Africa was estimated at £6 m. with the addition of about 
{1-5 m. to be loaned by the Corporation to the East African Railways 
and Harbours Administration for completing the port of Mtwara and 
the new railway connected with it. 

Protest to China re expulsion of British official (see China). 

Dr Malan on British Protectorates in South Africa (see South Africa). 

11 Feb.—Gold Coast elections (see British West Africa). 

12 Feb.—Foreign Affairs. Opening a debate on foreign affairs in the 
Commons, Mr Eden (Conservative) urged the holding of a four- 
Power conference if it gave even a modest hope of relieving tension, and 
said that in the negotiations one of the first requirements should be the 
reduction of the armaments of the ex-enemy satellites to the level 
already agreed. He also called for a clear policy on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, in consultation with France and the United States, in regard to 
any possible aggression against Yugoslavia. He urged the Government 
not to neglect the opportunity for a solution of the German problem 
by the formation of a European army and to send delegates with con- 
structive suggestions to the forthcoming conference in Paris. He said 
that it was essential that any treaty signed with Japan should be agreed 
by Australia and New Zealand. 
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GREAT BRITAIN (continued) 

Mr Attlee reaffirmed support for U.N. principles and said that 
as conditions in Korea were more stable there was a good position for 
negotiations with China, and he suggested that these should be on the 
lines suggested by Mr Pearson on 26 January in the U.N. Political 
Committee. The Government took the view that the 38th parallel 
should not be crossed again until there had been full consultations in 
the United Nations and in particular with those states providing forces 
in Korea, but he said that the line was in no sense a military line, and 
military considerations would have to be taken into account. Mr Attlee 
maintained that no Far Eastern settlement would be possible without 
discussion of Formosa, and he agreed with Mr Eden that Australia 
and New Zealand should have the fullest say in the framing of a peace 
treaty with Japan. With regard to the plan for a European army, he said 
that the Government had been unable to accept a number of its original 
features, and they had considered the linking of such an army with a 
political superstructure as impracticable. They could not do more at 
present than send an observer to the conference, but they had not 
thrown cold water on the plan. Mr Attlee asserted that the Government 
had accepted the principle of a German contribution to western defence 
and he said that such a contribution should be subject to the following 
conditions: the rearmament 2f the North Atlantic Treaty countries 
must precede that of Germany; the building up of forces in the demo- 
cratic states should precede the creation of German forces; German 
units must be integrated in the defence forces in a way that would pre- 
clude the emergence of a German military menace; there must be 
agreement with Germany; and German democracy must ensure that the 
armed forces would be its servant and not its master. He said that when 
the time came for the ending of the occupation, Germany would have 
to be on terms of complete equality and take her share of defence of 
democracy. He stated that the review of sentences on German war 
criminals had no connection with German rearmament, and he re- 
affirmed that Alfred Krupp would not resume control of the former 
Krupp armament works. With regard to the proposed four-Power 
conference, Mr Attlee said that the major question facing the world 
was not the demilitarization of Germany but whether the Communist 
bloc could be brought to reduce their armed forces and to abandon 
their imperialistic policies. They were seeking to ensure that the agenda 
would correspond with the realities of the world situatior. 

United States: Oil. Mr Robens, Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of 
Fuel and Power, announced in the Commons that as a result of agree- 
ments recently reached between the U.K. Government and two U.S. 
oil companies, the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and the 
Socony Vacuum Oil Company, the policy of substituting British- 
controlled oil for U.S. controiled oil in the sterling area would be 
abandoned and discriminatory restrictions on U.S. oil companies 
trading in the sterling area would be removed. In return all the U.S. oil 
companies selling oil products to the sterling area had agreed to reduce 
the ‘dollar content’ of their oil sales gradually to about 30 per cent, 
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which was roughly the dollar cost of oil produced by the British-con- 
trolled oil companies. Mr Robens said that by 1954 the United Kingdom 
should get a third more oil than in 1949 and at a dollar cost of a quarter 
less. 

Argentine expedition to Antarctica (see Argentina). 

Proposed resumption of Anglo-Argentine trade talks (see Argentina). 

14 Feb.—Defence. Opening a two-day debate on defence in the Com- 
mons, Mr Shinwell, Defence Minister, gave further details regarding 
the call-up of service reservists and announced that in the new three- 
year programme it was proposed to spend {2,200 m. on defence pro- 
duction, research, and development compared with £630 m. in the past 
three years. The ‘estimated cost of the defence programme for 195-2 
was £1,250 m. Mr Shinwell claimed that with ten regular divisions in 
existence, the Army had never been so well prepared in peace-time, and 
the measures proposed would make possible the mobilization of reserves 
at a much greater speed than had ever been achieved before. The Oppo- 
sition tabled a motion of censure, expressing no confidence in the 
Government’s ability to carry out an effective and consistent defence 
policy. 

Budget. A supplementary estimate for {13,835,847 for civil and 
revenue departments was published, bringing the total of supplemen- 
tary estimates to date to {67,094,440 

Agreement on Yugoslav use of U.K. credits (see Yugoslavia). 


GREECE. 12 Feb.—Resumption of Greco-Yugoslav railway communi- 
cations (see Yugoslavia). 


HUNGARY. 2 Feb.—French travel restrictions for Legation Staff 
(see France). 

5 Feb.—British travel restrictions for Legation Staff (see Great 
Britain). 

7 Feb.—The withdrawal of Hungary from the U.N. Food and 
Agricultural Organization was announced in Washington. 


INDIA. 2 Feb.—Chandernagore Treaty (see France). 

12 Feb.—Kashmir. Mr Nehru, Prime Minister, reporting to Parlia- 
ment on the recent informal discussions on Kashmir by Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers in London, paid a tribute to the disinterested 
approach of the Prime Ministers and said that he had rejected the pro- 
posal that a Commonwealth force should be sent to Kashmir to facilitate 
the holding of a plebiscite because of the unfortunate repercussions on 
Indian public opinion which the arrival of any foreign army on Indian 
soil would cause, He also said that it was not for the Indians to thrust 
foreign troops on Kashmir, and that the presence of foreign troops 
would give rise to all kinds of speculation in the prevailing atmosphere 
of international suspicion. He had been unable to accept the suggestion 
that a joint Indo-Pakistani force should be responsible for the security 
of Kashmir during the plebiscite, as that would have been a reversal of 
what India had always urged and, he said, of what the United Nations 
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INDIA (continued) 6 
had agreed to, namely, that the first step should be the complete with- 


drawal of all Pakistani forces from Kashmir and the Jammu. He had 
expressed willingness to consider, in consultation with their friends in 
Kashmir, and with due regard to Indian responsibility for the security 
of Kashmir, the third proposal that the plebiscite commissioner should 
himself raise a force in Kashmir, although he had misgivings about the 
practical difficulties involved. Mr Nehru vigorously defended Govern- 
ment policy concerning Kashmir and asserted that India had originally 
entered Kashmir on the invitation both of the Government of the State 
and of Kashmir popular organizations which were leading the struggle 
for freedom there. 

President Truman’s message re grain for India (see United States). 

14 Feb.—Tibet. Dr Keskar, deputy Minister for External Affairs, told 
a questioner in Parliament that Chinese troops during their occupation 
of the easternmost province of Tibet had entered Indian territory but 
had left as soon as they had realized that it was Indian territory. He said 
that according to his information the Chinese had entered the area 
surrounding the town of Rima. 


INDO-CHINA. 1 Feb.—Eleven grenades were thrown in Saigon 
causing injuries to eleven persons. 
A large consignment of U.S. war material arrived by sea at Saigon. 
Patrols in the Red River delta killed fifty Viet-Minh and took forty 
prisoners. A naval assault division sank seventy-six sampans loaded 


with food supplies in the region of Phuvat, fourteen miles north of 
Nandinh. 

4 Feb.—It was announced that a Viet-Minh attack on a patrol west 
of Haiduong in the Tonking delta area had been crushed with the 
arrival of reinforcements. The recapture by French and Viet-Namese 
forces of Phongtho, thirty miles west of Laokay, was reported. 


IRELAND. 7 Feb.—Trade. Trade figures for 1950 showed an adverse 
balance of £87,189,457—an increase of {16,821,562 over that for 1949. 
Total imports were valued at {159,586,028 and total exports at 
£72,396,571. There was an adverse balance of trade with the United 
Kingdom of £21,491,800. 

8 Feb.—Great Britain. Mr Dillon, Minister for Agriculture, announc- 
ing that Britain had offered 2s. a dozen for eggs in the principal produc- 
ing period, said this was not an economic price and criticized the 
British Government for beating down the price as soon as supplies 
became available. 

10 Feb.—The strike of Bank officials, begun on 23 December, ended. 


ISRAEL. 14 Feb.—Government Resignation. After a Government 
defeat in the Knesset by 49 votes to 47 on a motion concerning the 
religious education of child immigrants, Mr Ben-Gurion announced 
that he would hand his resignation to the President. 
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ITALY. 4 Feb.—Another hidden store of arms was discovered by the 
police in Milan. 

g Feb.—Communism. — Secchia, Vice-Secretary of the Commun- 
ist Party, and Dr Colombi, the Party’s inspector for Emilia, left for 
Moscow. 

10 Feb.—Communism. Professor Mariani, a member of the local 
federal committee of the Communist Party in Reggio Emilia, resigned 
from the Party. Signor Cucchi and Signor Magnani, whose resignation 
from the Party was announced on 28 January, told the Press that they 
had no intention of starting a ‘national’ Communist Party or of asso- 
ciating with any dissident Communist movement. They said that since 
their ‘deviation’ had been discovered, two attempts had been made to 
kidnap them. 

14 Feb.—Franco-Italian Conference. A three-day conference at Santa 
Margherita of the Italian and French Prime Ministers and Foreign 
Ministers ended. A communiqué stated that Italy and France recognized 
the importance for the western nations of maintaining an ‘intimate 
solidarity’ in order to withstand any manoeuvres designed to disrupt 
Atlantic unity and that in this spirit they were agreed to solve by com- 
mon accord the problems arising from the Atlantic Treaty concerning 
common defence. They recognized that, without delaying defence 
measures envisaged under the Atlantic Treaty, the successful conclusion 
of the conference on a European army, due to open in Paris on the 
following day, would be an-important new stage in the organization of 
Europe, and it was stated that the inclusion in Europe of a democratic 
Germany was an essential objective and a guiding principle of both 
countries’ policies. The importance of specialized agencies, such as the 
Schuman Plan and the agricultural pool, was recognized. It was noted 
that, though the Customs union between France and Italy remained 
unapproved, trade between the two countries had increased from 
13,000 m. lire in 1947 to 147,000 m. lire in both directions in 1950, and 
the necessity for close economic co-operation was emphasized. An agree- 
ment was concluded for the supply to Italy of iron ore from French 
North Africa, and it was stated that France would receive 60,000 tons of 
Italian sulphur in 1951, compared with 26,000 tons in 1950. 


JAPAN. 2 Feb.—Mr John Foster Dulles, U.S. special envoy in the 
Far East, proposed in a speech to the America-Japan Society in Tokyo 
that Japan should join the west in collective defence against direct 
aggression, but emphasized that Japan must make the decision freely. 
He said that in a security programme based on co-operation with 
Japan and other allies, the United States would consider the retention 
of armed forces in and about Japan as a testimony to U.S. and Japanese 
unity. He stated that any peace settlement with Japan should give her 
the ability to protect her sovereignty, to raise her standard of living, 
and to achieve moral stature and respected leadership. He believed that 
a good economic future was possible for Japan if she cultivated the 
goodwill of potential customers and devoted herself to industrial effort. 

11 Feb,—Mr John Foster Dulles said, before leaving for Manila, that 
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JAPAN (continued) 
a gratifying measure of understanding had been reached in his talks 


with Japanese leaders and he had Pram the Japanese Government wel 
disposed towards the U.S. offer to maintain U.S. troops in and around 
Japan if they were desired. He foresaw a peace treaty which would 
formally end the war; restore full sovereignty to Japan; anticipate 
Japan’s admission to the United Nations; recognize Japan’s inherent 
right of individual and collective self-defence; establish provisional 
commercial agreements; and provide for settlement of ciaims. Mr 
Yoshida, Prime Minister, expressed satisfaction with the talks and said 
that the Government warmly welcomed the invitation to a security 
arrangement with the United States. 

13 Feb.—Mr Yoshida confirmed in the Diet that in his talks with Mr 
J. F. Dulles he had accepted the U.S. offer of military assistance to 
Japan. He said that ‘an understanding satisfactory to both sides’ had 
been reached. 

14 Feb.—Allied Council. Gen. Kislenko, Soviet delegate, charged the 
United States in the Council with rebuilding Japan’s war machine, 
alleging that: (1) Gen. MacArthur had formed a national police reserve 
which was to be increased to 218,000 men, in military formations, 
armed with U.S. heavy weapons including tanks and aircraft; (2) the 
maritime police force was to be increased to 15,000 men with an even- 
tual total of 600 ships, some armed with naval guns; (3) the United 
States had rehabilitated naval and air bases in Japan and had restored 
war factories to the Japanese. He said that Gen. MacArthur’s New Year 
statement advising limited Japanese rearmament was a gross violation of 
the Potsdam agreement which declared that Japan would never again 
become a seat of aggression. Mr Sebald (United States) rejected the 
Soviet accusations as a series of half truths, unverified Press reports, and 
propaganda, made with a possible motive of intimidation. He asserted 
that Japanese demilitarization had been faithfully carried out by the 
United States but that certain measures of internal security had become 
essential because of subversive activities in Japan and because of Chinese 
and North Korean aggression in Korea. 


KOREA. 1 Feb.—Fierce fighting took place in the western and central 
sectors, and a gain of three miles was made in western Korea against 
Chinese strongly entrenched below the Han River. 

Pyongyang radio announced the death on 31 January of Kim Chek, 
Commanding General of the North Korean forces and Vice-Premier. 

2 Feb.—Allied forces advanced north of Anyang to within seven 
miles of Seoul. 

4 Feb.—Fierce fighting continued in the western sector between 
Wonju and the Yellow Sea. It was reported that in the central sector § 
U.N. forces had entered Pyongchang, twenty-five miles east of Wonju. 
On the east coast fighting was taking place in the Kangnung area. 

5 Feb.—Five U.N. armoured columns carried out deep raids into 
enemy positions north of Anyang and north of Hoengson 

6 Feb.—U.N. forces made further advances towards Seoul in western 
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Korea and north of Hoengson in central Korea. Chinese forces used 
tanks in defending Seoul. The Eighth Army estimated that in the 
thirteen days’ fighting since the limited offensive, 57,000 casualties had 
been inflicted on the enemy. The U.S. Air Force announced in Wash- 
ington the loss of 223 aircraft in Korea up to 19 January, of which only 
ten had been shot down in aerial combat. 

7 Feb.—Communist forces guarding Seoul fell back to new defensive 
positions south of the Han River. On the central sector, U.N. patrols 
radiating from Hoengsong probed enemy positions in the hills and 
along the Hoengsong-Hongchon highway. South Koreans supported by 
naval bombardment were engaged in fierce fighting near Kangnung. 

8 Feb.—An advance to within four and a half miles of Seoul was made 
at one point on the western sector, and the town was bombarded by 
U.S. artillery. An 8th Army communiqué said that the destruction of 
Communist forces in the pocket south of the Han River was proceeding 
and amounted to a sizeable victory in terms of enemy losses. U.N. 
aircraft carried out a large-scale bombardment of Communist reinforce- 
ments moving into Korea along the Manchurian border. An Army 
estimate in Washington gave the total enemy casualties in the seven 
months to 25 January as over 525,000, of which 390,548 were North 
Korean. 

9 Feb.—U.N. forces reached the Han River and were closing in on 
Seoul against virtually no resistance. In the central sector, enemy 
opposition stiffened, and Communist counter-attacks were made on 
the Chipyong and Hoengsong fronts. South Koreans occupied Kang- 
nung on the east coast following its evacuation by the enemy. 

10 Feb.—The Kimpo airfield and the port and town of Inchon were 
retaken by U.N. forces. Patrols probed into the city of Seoul. 

11 Feb.—Patrols continued to probe enemy defences in the southern 
part of Seoul. Enemy resistance was reported to have stiffened on the 
right flank of the western front as well as on the central front. 

12 Feb.—It was reported that a Communist force estimated at over 
100,000 men had launched a heavy counter-attack in the central sector 
at midnight on the 11th, forcing U.N. forces to withdraw from Hoeng- 
song and establishing a deep salient in the U.N. front between Hoeng- 
song and Chipyong which outflanked the allied positions. Some 3,000 
enemy troops had also attacked fourteen miles north-east of Pyonchang 
on the east of the central front. Enemy resistance also stiffened still 
further in the Seoul area. An Eighth Army spokesman said that South 
Korean forces which had been reported earlier to have reached the 
38th parallel on the east coast had been driven back. 

13 Feb.—U.N. forces withdrew to Wonju, ten miles south of 
Hoengsong. Chinese troops surrounded Chipyong. Artillery fire was 
exchanged across the Han River in the Seoul area, and fierce local 
fighting took place south-east of the river. Gen. MacArthur said that 
the U.N. forces were engaged in a war of manoeuvre and that any 
attempt to set up an allied line across Korea would ensure the destruc- 
tion of U.N. forces piecemeal. Talk of crossing the 38th parallel, 
except by scattered patrol action, was academic. 
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KOREA (continued) 

14 Feb.—South Korean marines landed, under cover of naval support, 
at Wonsan, the east coast port ninety miles north of the 38th parallel, 
They encountered little opposition and occupied two islands. On the 
central front, U.N. forces launched a counter-attack at Wonju. It was 
estimated by U.S. X Corps officers that in the fighting during the day, 
two Chinese divisions had been destroyed as organized fighting forces 
= ve others had been broken up. Fighting continued south-east of 


MALAYA. 1 Feb.—A girls’ school in Singapore was held up by ten 
unarmed Chinese who robbed 280 students of their identity cards. 

5 Feb.—The Malay assistant commandant of the Singapore Special 
Constabulary was shot dead by a Chinese in Singapore. Terrorists also 
shot at and wounded a Malay constable in Singapore. 

6 Feb.—It was announced that seven bandits had been killed by 
security forces during the past twenty-four hours—four of them in the 
Bentong area of Pahang. 

9 Feb.—A police officer was killed and four persons were injured ina 
bandit ambush in Perak. Bandits fired on the night mail train from 
Kuala Lumpur to Penang as it passed through southern Perak, causing 
the death of two persons and wounding four. 

11 Feb.—Five bandits were killed in the Kuala Kubu area of Selangor. 

12 Feb.—The police announced that a Communist leader in Johore 
had been killed by security forces. 


MOROCCO. 5 Feb.—Arab League resolution (see Arab League). 
14 Feb,—Meeting of Gen. Juin and the Sultan (see France). 


NETHERLANDS. 2 Feb.—Government Crisis. Queen Juliana asked 
Dr Drees (Labour) and Dr van Schaik (Catholic), Prime Minister and 
Deputy Prime Minister in the recent Government, to form a new 
Government. 

6 Feb.—Dr Drees and Dr van Schaik announced that the preparation 
of an emergency financial programme of retrenchment would be given 
priority over the formation of a new Cabinet. Dr Drees told the Press 
that the Cabinet’s resignation had been to a large extent connected with 
financial problems. 

8 Feb.—Bacon agreement with Britain (see Great Britain). 


NEW ZEALAND. 5 Feb.—Prime Minister in United States (see 
United States). 
11 Feb.—Mr Doidge in Australia (see Australia). 


PERSIA. 12 Feb.—The Shah, Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, was married 
to Miss Soraya Esfandiari Bakhtiari, daughter of the leader of the 
Bakhtiari tribe. 

POLAND. 5 Feb.—Church and State. It was learned that the temporary 
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Apostolic administration of the Roman Catholic Church in the western 
territories had been dismissed by the Government and replaced by 
permanent ecclesiastical executives elected by church councils which 
were said to be obviously acting under State direction. The Bishops of 
Wroclaw (formerly Breslau) and Gdansk (formerly Danzig) were 
among the dismissed Apostolic administrators. 


SARAWAK. 4 Feb.—It was cme from Singapore that Mr Anthony 
Brooke had appealed to five Sarawak associations supporting the re- 
establishment of the Brooke dynasty in the colony to follow his example 
and stop working against its cession to Britain and to co-operate with 
the Sarawak Government because of the need for unity in South-east 
Asia. It was stated that Sarawak supporters had sent telegrams to Mr 
Attlee asking for assurances that the Sarawak people would be en- 
couraged to work towards self-government and that, if the majority of 
the people desired it, the form of government should be a constitutional] 
monarchy with Brooke rajahs within the British Commonwealth. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 1 Feb.—Bechuanaland. Mr Gordon Walker, British 
Secretary for Commonwealth Relations, told a gathering of Bamangwato 
tribesmen at Serowe that the British Government wished to restore a 
system of administration run by Africans, and he appealed for their co- 
operation. The Bamangwato spokesman reaffirmed the tribe’s loyalty 
and allegiance to the Crown, pleaded for the return of Seretse Khama 
to the chieftainship, and said that transfer of the protectorate to the 
Union of South Africa was not wanted. 

2 Feb.—Trade. Mr Louw, Minister of Economic Affairs, announced 
an immediate relaxation of import controls as a result of the continued 
improvement in currency reserves. 

5 Feb.—Basutoland. Mr Gordon Walker repeated to a gathering of 
Basuto tribesmen at Maseru the British Government’s pledge that ro 
decision concerning the transfer of Basutoland to the Union of South 
Africa would be made until the inhabitants of the territory had been 
consulted and the British Parliament had expressed its views. He 
expressed the hope that the tribesmen would do nothing to impair 
good relations with the Union. ‘ 

6 Feb.—Mr Gordon Walker arrived in Cape Town for discussions. 

9 Feb.—British Protectorates, etc. Dr Malan, Prime Minister, said at a 
dinner in Capetown in honour of Mr Gordon Walker, that although the 
Government thought the present an inopportune time to press for 
the transfer of Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland to South 
Africa, it considered that the transfer had been too long delayed and 
that the presence of such enclaves under oversea control was an im- 
pairment of South African independence. Dr Malan also defended 
South Africa’s racial policy and alleged that the United Nations with 
the opportunity it gave for one Commonwealth country to make 
charges against another had become a disruptive influence in the 
Commonwealth. Mr Gordon Walker, replying, pointed out that Dr 
Malan had not mentioned what to Britain was the most important 
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SOUTH AFRICA (continued) | 

aspect of the question of the protectorates, namely the views of the 
native peoples concerned. The British Government considered that 
no people anywhere should be moved from one jurisdiction to another 
without full consideration of their views on the matter. 

12 Feb.—The Representation of Non-Europeans Bill, providing for 
separate representation for Cape coloured people and for separate 
voting lists of coloured and white voters, was published. The Bill also 
provided for a Coloured Affairs Council consisting of eight elected and 
three nominated coloured members under the chairmanship of a 
commissioner for coloured affairs appointed by the Government. Its 
function would be to advise the Government on matters affecting the 
coloured population, to act as an intermediary. between the Government 
and coloured people, and to carry out any statutory or administrative 
talks assigned to it by the Governor-General. 


SPAIN. 13 Feb.—U.S. credits (see United States). 


TUNISIA. 8 Feb.—Reforms. The Bey set his seal to five decrees 
marking a further step towards Tunisian autonomy. The most impor- 
tant provided that the Tunisian Prime Minister would henceforward 
preside over Cabinet meetings instead of the French Resident-General. 
Another decree laid down the proportion of Civil Service posts to be 
filled by Tunisians and French respectively. 


UNITED NATIONS 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 
4 Feb.—Coal. The returns for 1950 of the coalfields of Great Britain, 


western Germany, France, the Saar, Belgium, Holland, and Italy 
showed a total production of 436,656,000 metric tons which represented 
an increase of 8,693,000 tons over 1949 but was considerably short of 
estimated needs. Only western Germany, with an increase of 7-5 m. 
tons showed any marked improvement on the 1949 figures. British 
production increased by 1 m. tons. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
7 Feb.—The withdrawal of Hungary from the Organization was 
announced. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

1 Feb.—Korea. The Assembly in plenary session endorsed the 
amended U.S. resolution adopted by the Political Committee (see 
under 20 January and 29 Fanuary) by an almost identical vote—44 to 7, 
but with 9 abstentions instead of 8 (the additional abstention being that 
of Saudi Arabia who had not participated in the Committee vote). 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb (U.K.) expressed the British Government’s view 
that, having established the moral position by a condemnation of 
Chinese aggression, the United Nations should concentrate on the 
problem of a peaceful settlement rather than on the question of sanc- 
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tions. He expressed the gravest doubts whether any sanctions could be 
discovered which were not ‘dangerous, double-edged, or merely 
useless’ or which could materially help the U.N. forces fighting in 
Korea. He (oy that the Canadian programme outlined on 
26 January might form the basis of a settlement. 

12 Feb.—Korea. Mr Nasrollah Entezam, the President, announced 
that the two delegates to serve with him on the Good Offices Committee 
would be Mr Grafstrom of Sweden and Dr Nervo of Mexico. 

13 Feb.—Soviet Charges of U.S. Aggression against China. The Assem- 
bly in plenary session rejected by 48 votes to 5 with 3 abstentions, the 
Soviet demand for reference of the question of alleged U.S. aggression 
in Formosa and Manchuria to the Security Council. A second Soviet 
draft seeking to condemn the United States for alleged violation of 
Chinese air space and interference with merchant shipping was defeated 
by 51 votes to 5. 


Political Committee 

2 Feb.—-Soviet Charges of U.S. Aggression in China and Formosa. In a 
resumed debate on Soviet charges of U.S. aggression against China, 
Mr Warren Austin (U.S.A.) dismissed the Soviet allegations as a 
fabrication. He said that the declaration of President Truman and of the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff showed that the United States had no 
aggressive designs, either political or military, with respect to Formosa, 
and he declared that the main purpose of the naval action taken by the 
United States was to prevent a spread of the Korean conflict that would 
threaten the flank of the U.N. forces. He denied that there was a block- 
ade of Formosa since shipping to and from the island was moving 
freely, and he also refuted Soviet insinuations that the United States 
was seeking to exploit the economic resources of Formosa. He said that 
the United States had not recognized the Peking authorities for honour- 
able reasons which seemed to be in the best interests of the Chinese 
people. With regard to Soviet charges of aggression in Manchuria he 
said that U.N. air operations had been aimed at the Yalu River cross- 
ings, and he reminded the Committee of the Soviet veto imposed in 
the Security Council on the U.S. proposal for a neutral commission of 
inquiry. Mr Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.) called for a finding of aggression on 
the part of the United States. 

6 Feb.— Soviet Charges of U.S. Aggression in China and Formosa. The 
Committee discussed a request received by telegram from Mr Chou 
En-Lai, Peking Foreign Minister, that a speech by Gen. Wu Hsiu- 
Chuan in denunciation of the United States which he had prepared in 
November and had been unable to deliver should be read to the Com- 
mittee. The chairman ruled, against Soviet and Polish opposition, that 
the speech should be distributed. 

7 Feb.—Soviet Charges of U.S. Aggression in China and Formosa. 
A Soviet draft calling upon the Security Council to take immediate 
steps for the cessation of U.S. aggression against China in Formosa and 
the Formosan Straits was rejected by 49 votes to 5 (Soviet States) with 
Burma, Indonesia, and Yugoslavia abstaining. A second Soviet resolu- 
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U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Political Committee (continued) 

tion condemning the United States for alleged air attacks in Manchuria 

was rejected by 50 votes to 5 with 2 abstentions. A proposal by Sir 

Gladwyn Jebb (U.K.) that consideration of the broad question of the 

future of Formosa be deferred indefinitely was accepted by 38 votes to 

5 (Soviet bloc) with 8 abstentions. The Committee adjourned in- 
itely. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


5 Feb.—Details for Austria (see Austria). . of 
WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION oa 

1 Feb.—The executive committee vem a budget of $7-8 m. for py, 
1952—an increase of $1-3 m. over that for 1951. ‘as 
UNITED STATES. 1 Feb.—North Atlantic Treaty. In a report to ae" 
joint session of Congress on his tour of N.A.T.O. countries, Gen. y 
Eisenhower, Supreme Commander N.A.T. Forces, said there was noi; \ 
alternative to U.S. help in the rearmament of western Europe, for if the 6 
Communists overran the rest of Europe the balance of power would be .,,. 
so drastically shifted as to imperil America’s safety. He said he hadi ,., 
found in the former German-occupied countries of Europe a spirit of 8p 
resolution to face the threat of Communism, and he urged a rapid pre. 
delivery of armaments in quantity, but said that U.S. troops should be§ 
sent in proportion to what the European nations themselves provided. pre. 
He believed that a political understanding with Germany involving put 
eventual and earned equality should precede discussion of a Germanf 


military contribution, and he emphasized that he wanted no unwilling 
contingents in his army. He appealed for U.S. leadership to inspire 
by example other countries to do their maximum, and he stressed the 
vital necessity for speed. 

2 Feb.—Mr John Foster Dulles on Japan (see Japan). 

‘North Atlantic Treaty. A statement issued after Gen. Eisenhower 
had addressed a meeting of the House Foreign Affairs and Armed 
Services Committee said that Gen. Eisenhower had not detailed the 
precise amount of U.S. ground, air, or sea power which would be 
assigned to Europe, but he had said that the transfer of some additional 
units would be essential and had asserted that one unit sent soon would 
be the equivalent of two or three sent later on because of the physical 
and psychological factors involved. He had emphasized the importance 
of Great Britain’s contribution to western defence and had expressed 
satisfaction at the most recent defence measures announced in Britain 
and at the news that the Netherlands was to double its defence effort. 
He stated that France would have, by the end of 1952, approximately 
fifteen divisions which he called an encouraging contribution. 

In a broadcast similar in content to his report to the joint session 0 
Congress on 1 February, Gen. Eisenhower told the American nation 
that there was no alternative to U.S. participation in western defence. 
Finance. President Truman sent a message to Congress asking for a 
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immediate increase in taxation to yield annually a further $10,000 m., 
of which $4,000 m. should derive from personal income taxes, $3,000 
m. from corporation income taxes, and $3,occ m. from excise taxes. 

3 Feb.—President Truman said at Philadelphia that the United 
Nations was still man’s best hope of establishing the rule of law in the 
world and that the United States could not, as in 1920, shirk the 
responsibility of world leadership. 

5 Feb.—Conference of officials in west Europe (see Germany). 

France: Pleven Plan. The text of a letter from Mr Acheson, Secretary 
of State, to M. Schuman, French Foreign Minister, was published. It 
expressed the U.S. Government’s strong suport of the French pro- 
posal for a European Army and also reiterated support of the Schuman 
Plan. It stated the U.S. view that European integration, if worked out 
in a practical manner, would provide a sound basis on which to build 
military and economic strength. 

Soviet Note re four-Power conference (see U.S.S.R.). 

New Zealand. Mr Holland, Prime Minister of New Zealand, arrived 
in Washington on a short visit. 

6 Feb.—E.C.A. The tenth report of the E.C.A. on operations during 
the third quarter of 1950 which the President submitted to Congress 
showed that in the period under review European exports had risen 
8 per cent above the level of the previous quarter to 131 per cent of the 
pre-war figure. Combined industrial production was 13 per cent higher 
than a year earlier and increased in September to 133 per cent of the 
pre-war figure. Steel production rose to 12,105,000 tons, German out- 
put increasing by 34 per cent. Coal production remained about the 
same as in the previous year. Intra-European trade had increased to 
123 per cent of the pre-war figure. Gold and dollar reserves of partici- 
pating countries increased during the quarter by the equivalent of 
about $700 m., and the total gain in hard currency reserves since the 
realignment of exchange rates in September 1949 was about $2,000 m., 
most of which accrued to the reserves of the United Kingdom. Pro- 
curement authorization in the quarter was $295 m.—the lowest for 
any quarter—bringing the total since the inception to $9,800 m. It was 
decided that the reserve fund for the development of oversea territories 
of participating countries should be used increasingly for projects 
which, besides being of economic importance, contributed to re- 
armament and the defence of the western world. 

7 Feb.—M. Pleven’s report on Washington talks (see France). 

U.S.S.R.: Lease-Lend. A Note was handed to the Soviet Ambassador, 
formally demanding that Russia should return 672 Lease-Lend naval 
and merchant ships sent to Russia during the war. The State Depart- 
ment confirmed that it was asking the Soviet Union to pay $800 m. to 


‘Bsettle the overdue Lease-Lend account of $10,800 m. 


Czech Note on Germany (see Czechoslovakia). 

U.S. Note re air violations (see Czechoslovakia). 

8 Feb.—Western Defence. Senator Taft, Republican, criticized in the 
B Senate Gen. Eisenhower’s report to Congress as leaving Congress in 
ignorance concerning the U.S. commitment to the N.A.T. integrated 
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UNITED STATES (continued) 

force. He expressed his intention of offering an amendment providing 
that no agreement concerning a U.S. contribution to an integrated 
army should be entered into under the Atlantic pact without prior 
Congress consent, and he proposed that a limitation should be imposed 
of one U.S. division to nine foreign divisions. He also suggested ten- 
tatively that not more than 20 per cent of the U.S. land army and not 
more than 10 per cent of its air forces should be stationed in Europe in 
peace time. Senator Smith, Republican member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, agreed with Senator Taft that the programme for 
U.S. participation in western defence should be submitted for Congress 
approval before being put into effect by the President. He thought 
Gen. Eisenhower was the best man to head the programme and 
emphasized that the United States should assume leadership without 
domination over other countries. 

U.S.S.R. A resolution sponsored by twelve Democrats and eight 
Republicans which they called ‘A declaration of friendship from the 
American people to all other peoples of the world including the peoples 
of the Soviet Union’ was introduced into both Houses. The resolution 
reaffirmed the historic friendship of the American people towards all 
other peoples including the peoples of the Soviet Union, regretted the 
artificial barriers separating them from the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
and declared that the American people did not want war with the Soviet 
Union and that while being determined to defend their freedom and 
security, they would welcome all honourable efforts to compose the 
differences between the two countries. Senator McMahon, in presenting 
the resolution to the Senate, emphasized the importance of correcting 
the propaganda put out by the Soviet Government to the effect that the 
United States was a nation of warmongers intent on the destruction of 
the Soviet Union. 

9g Feb.—Foreign Policy. Mr Hoover, Republican ex-President, 
advocated in a broadcast a revised U.S. foreign policy of which the 
following were the main features: (1) concentration on sea and air 
power and on arms production; (2) use of such power in the event of a 
Communist attack on Europe until the Russians had ‘had enough’; 
(3) the supply of munitions to nations doing their utmost to defend 
themselves; (4) no creation of land armies for expeditions ‘into the 
quicksands of either Europe or China’; (5) ‘watchful waiting’ for evi- 
dence of greater military strength and unity in Europe before sending to 
Europe any further U.S. divisions; (6) a reduction in national spending 
to a level that could be carried over a long term of years and avoidance 
of economic disaster that could destroy freedom in the United States; 
(7) U.S. defence by air and sea of Formosa, Japan, and the Philippines; a 
demand that the United Nations should call for the cessation of supplies 
to China, and sanction for Chiang Kai-shek’s resistance to the Chinese 
Communists and the supply of arms to him; (8) the granting of full 
independence to Japan and Germany as soon as possible; (9) the estab- 
lishment of a second line of defence based on the foreign shores of the 
Pacific, north and south Atlantic, and Indian oceans and the Mediter- 
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ranean Sea; (10) the recovery by Congress of its ‘constitutional authority 
over starting wars’. 

Czech protest re U.S. flights (see Czechoslovakia). 

11 Feb.—Mr Dulles on Japan (see Fapan). 

Governor Dewey of New York State said on the television that the 
policy suggested by Mr Hoover of relying on sea and air power to 
defend the United States would be the height of folly, and he favoured 
the sending of more troops to Europe on the understanding that the 
European countries would raise many more than the United States. He 
maintained that the deployment of U.S. forces was a matter for the 
experts to decide and not Congress. 

12 Feb.—Governor Dewey, speaking at a dinner in New York, 
suggested a world-wide Monroe doctrine embracing the Atlantic 
Treaty countries, Greece, Turkey, Persia, Spain, Yugoslavia, and the 
Muslim world from Egypt to China, and said that Russia should be 
told that it would mean war if she stepped over the global line. 

India.—President Truman sent a message to Congress recommending 
the despatch of 2 m. tons of grain to India to avert famine and the 
immediate appropriation of funds to pay for 1 m. tons. He suggested 
that the balance could be voted after further study of India’s food 
situation, and he said that it was proposed to send an E.C.A. mission 
to India to supervise the distribution of the grain. President Truman 
emphasized that political differences between the two countries should 
not blind the United States to the needs of the Indian people. 

13 Feb.—Wheat. The Department of Agriculture announced a tem- 
porary suspension of wheat sales to signatories of the international wheat 
agreement pending a review of world needs. 

Afghanistan: Point Four. It was learned that an agreement had been 
signed in Kabul for U.S. assistance to Afghanistan under the Point Four 
programme. 

Mr Yoshida on U.S. military aid (see fapan). 

Spain. The Export-Import Bank announced the first advance to 
Spain, in the form of four separate credits totalling $12-2 m., from the 
fund voted by Congress for credit assistance to Spain. 

14 Feb.— Yugoslavia. Questioned at a press conference concerning 
the U.S. attitude in the event of an attack on Yugoslavia, Mr Acheson, 
Secretary of State, referred to a statement made by President Truman 
on 19 July, 1950 that he was sure ‘that those who have it in their power 
to unleash or withhold acts of armed aggression must realize that new 
recourse to aggression in the world might well strain to the breaking 
point the fabric of world peace’. 

Foreign Policy: Republican Declaration. A group of 108 Republi- 
cans presented to the House of Representatives a declaration calling 
for an immediate revision of foreign policy and suggesting that 
any future military or political policy should: (1) have full Congress 
approval; (2) make the United States impregnable; (3) reduce non- 
essential civilian expenditure; (4) build a strong defence system in the 
western hemisphere; (5) establish a strong defence line in the Atlantic 
and Pacific, refuse further aid of any kind to western Europe unless 
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rsuaded that it was bearing its full share of the burden, and invite I 
ritain and the British Commonwealth to participate fully in thi} 
programme; (6) conclude peace treaties with Germany, Japan, and 
Austria. 


U.S.S.R. 5 Feb.—Four-Power Conference. Notes in reply to the westem 
Powers’ Note of 23 January were handed to the representatives of the 
United States, Britain, and France in Moscow. The Notes repeated 
former allegations concerning the remilitarization of western Germany 
by the western Powers and then stated that the Soviet Government 
considered possible the examination at the proposed four-Power 
conference of other questions besides the demilitarization of Germany 
on condition that those questions should be examined by the Counc! 
of Ministers-under the terms laid down in the Potsdam Agreement. 
With regard to the proposals of the Prague Declaration, the Soviet ime 
Government affirmed its right to have any proposals touching the 
questions on the agenda examined by the Council. It also stated that the 
preliminary conference should be limited to discussion of the agenda 
and the order of the subjects thereon, and agreed to Paris as the meeting- 
place for the preliminary conference. 

7 Feb.—U.S. Note re Lease-Lend ships (see United States). 

14 Feb.—China. On the anniversary of the Chinese-Soviet treaty, an 
article in Pravda by Mr Chou En-Lai, Chinese Foreign Minister, was 
quoted by Moscow radio. It recalled two clauses of the treaty which 
pledged the two countries to take jointly all necessary steps to prevent 
aggression by Japan or any other State associated with her, and to 
participate in a spirit of real co-operation in all international activities 
aimed at securing world peace and security. It said that only on the 
basis of these agreements would a peace treaty with Japan secure the 
democratization of the country, liquidate its aggressive forces, and avert 
the revival of Japanese imperialism, and it stated that any Japanese 
peace treaty must conform entirely to the Potsdam and Cairo declarz- 
tions, the Yalta agreement, and the policy adopted towards Japan in 
June 1947 by the Far Eastern Commission. The article violently 
attacked U.S. policy in the Far East as aggressive and imperialistic 


WESTERN UNION. g Feb.—The Brussels Treaty Powers announced 
the appointment of Air Chief Marshal Saunders as Commander-in- 
Chief, Air Forces, Western Europe, in succession to Air Chief Marshal 
Robb. 


WORLD MUSLIM CONFERENCE. 9 Feb.—The second gathering 
of the Motamar-e-Alam-e-Islami (World Muslim Conference) openeé 
in Karachi attended by over 100 delegates from about thirty territories 

13 Feb—-The conference ended. Among the resolutions adopted 
were: (1) that an act of aggression against one country should bk 
considered aggression against all; (2) that Muslim peoples and Govern: 
ments should unite to defend their tenets, peoples, holy places, ani 
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ands; (3) that Arabic be made the lingua franca of Muslim countries 
Mvithout prejudice to local languages; (4) that support be given to the 
mptand taken by the Muslims in Palestine for ‘safeguarding their rights 


pver India’s ‘aggression, locting, and genocide’ in Hyderabad and 
unagadh and take steps to permit the holding of plebiscites in those 
erritories ; (7) that support be given to the demand of the people of the 
Nile Valley for the unity of the Valley and the withdrawal of British 
roops from Sudan and the Suez Canal; (8) that the sufferings of the 

uslims of Yugoslavia represented a violation of the principles of free- 
dom and humanity. 


(UGOSLAVIA. 3 Feb.—The Federal military court sentenced to 
erms of imprisonment ranging from ten years’ hard labour to life, 
nine persons found guilty of conspiring to overthrow the regime and 
estore the monarchy. Six other persons, including Gen. Stefanovich, 
pre-war Chief of the Gendarmerie, received sentences varying from 
six to twelve years for forming an illegal political committee planning 
0 assume power should the opportunity occur in some future war. 

12 Feb.—Greece. It was announced that railway communication 
between Greece and Yugoslavia would be re-established on 15 February. 

14 Feb.—Great Britain. Mr Patterson, an official at the British 
Embassy, announced that agreement had been reached between the two 

overnments on the use to which the British credits of £5 m. were to be 
put. Discussions were proceeding on Yugoslav requests for further 
Joans. 
United States. Mr Perkins, U.S. Assistant Secretary of State, who was 
in Belgrade on a short visit, emphasized the extreme difficulty of 
‘ugoslavia’s economic position and the need for further assistance. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Administrative Council of the I.L.O., Geneva. 

ere agi Assembly of the Council of Europe, Stras. 
urg. 

Conference on closer association of Southern and North. 

ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, London. 

Conference on Central African Federation, London. 

U.N. Social Commission, seventh session, Geneva. 

Fourth consultative meeting of the American Foreign 

Ministers, Washington. 

I.L.0. Regional Conference for the Near and Middle 

East, Tehran. 

World Health Assembly, fourth session, Geneva. 

Australian Jubilee celebrations. 

Economic Commission for Europe, sixth session, Geneva. 

Economic Commission for Latin America, fourth session, 

Mexico. 

Asian Regional Conference of the 1.C.F.T.U., Karachi. 

Thirty-fourth Session of the I.L.0., Geneva. 

World Congress of I.C.F.T.U., Milan. 
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